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This report contains the findings, conclusions and recommendations that 
emerged from a study of "Functions and Goals of Oklahoma Higher Education." Many 
individuals and groups were involved in the process which culminated in this report, 
including a 600-member citizens’ aroup. a special 140-member citizens’ advisory 
committee, several hundred college faculty members, selected students from Oklahoma 
colleges and universities, presidents of all Oklahoma colleges, and alumni from the 
various institutions. Chapter 1 presents the report’s scope, procedures, limitations 
and organization. Chapter 2 gives an historical account of the creation of Oklahoma’s 
colleges and universities and provides a summary description of their original 
functions. Chapter 3 discusses current and suggests some future functions of the 
institutions. Chapter 4 sets forth the goals toward which the colleges and universities 
should work in the next 10-20 years. Chapter 5 summarizes the conclusions and 
presents recommendations. .Appendices contain tabulated responses to a 
questionnaire asking, who should go to college; what kinds of post-high school 
; opportunities should the state provide; who should bear the costs; what should the 

|| institutions do to support industrial development, help solve social problems, and 

promote cultural development in Oklahoma. (JS) 
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Foreword 



The long-range goals that individuals and social organizations set for themselves arc all-important, 
since thev not only give meaning and a sense of direction to the personal or corporate enterprise, but 
thev also serve as a vardstick to measure its relative success or failure. WTicrc there is no goal, there 
can he no adherence to principle, no consistent behavior, no means of discriminating between the 
better and the best. It is axiomatic that an individual who embarks upon a journey without a pre- 
determined destination will not know when he has arrived. In like manner, organizations and social 
institutions without generally recognized and accepted goals will be unable to measure either their 
progress or ultimate effectiveness. 

This report on Goals for Oklahoma Higher Education contains the findings, conclusions, and the 
recommendations that have emerged from the study of Problem Area # h “Functions and Goals of 
Oklahoma Higher Education", of the State Regents’ Self-Study of Higher Education in Oklahoma. 
It sets forth the goals toward which colleges and uni-vcrsitics in the state should strive within the next 
ten to twenty vears, and suggests functions that institutions should perform as the State System seeks 
to achieve these goals. 

Manv individuals and groups were involved in the process which culminated in this document, 
including a 600-member citizens’ group, a special 140-member Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Goals 
for Higher Education, several hundred faculty members in higher education, selected students from 
Oklahoma colleges and universities, the presidents of all Oklahoma colleges, both public and private, 
and alumni from the various institutions. 

Particular recognition is due the ten members of the Problem Area Advisory Committee, who 
counseled and assisted the research staff in the organization of the study, in the assessment of the 
data obtained through the various research instruments, and the structuring of the preliminary find- 
ings. The names of these individuals, along with their institutional affiliations and titles, appear in 
the front of this report. It should be emphasized that while the Committee was unanimous in its 
endorsement of the goals contained in Chapter Four, the same unanimity did not prevail with respect 
to all of the recommendations contained in Chapter Five. In some instances, the Committee did 
not concur with the recommendations as finally approved by the State Regents. 

In this same connection, the Primary Advisory Committee, made up of presidents from the 
eighteen state-supported colleges and four private institutions, unanimously recommended the adop- 
tion of the higher education goals as presented in this report, but passed on to the State Regents 
without action some of the recommendations which appear in Chapter Five. 

Special recognition and thanks are due Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, Consultant to the Southern Regional 
Education Board, who served as Special Consultant to the research staff in the study of this problem 
area. In addition to his involvement as Special Consultant, Dr. Brumbaugh was also responsible for 
the preliminary drafts of Chapter Three, “Functions of Oklahoma Colleges and Universities,” and 
Chapter Four, “Higher Education Goals in Oklahoma.” Acknowledgement and thanks are also due 
the Southern Regional Education Board, who made Dr. Brumbaugh’s services available. 

Appreciation is also expressed to Dr. Herbert Ilengst, University of Oklahoma, for his design 
of the survey instrument used to solicit opinions of educators and citizens on the goals of Oklahoma 
Higher Education, and for his summary of the data which appears in this report as Appendix C. 

E. T. Dunlap 

Chancellor 
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Colleges and universities, like other social insti- 
tutions, do not spring ex nihilo, but come into 
being at a particular time and place in response to 
a specific set of societal needs. As societal needs 
change, institutions must also change; else, they 
fossilize and become stumbling blocks in the path 
of social evolution. Whenever old and encrusted 
institutions fail to respond to current needs, they 
are usually bypassed in favor of new and more 
streamlined institutions. It is therefore vital that 
established colleges and universities attune them- 
selves to the current order, rather than continue to 
serve the needs of a society long since departed. 

During the years between the founding of Okla- 
homa’s network of higher education institutions and 
the present time, a number of societal changes 
have significantly affected the functions of the 
various colleges within the state. Whereas Oklahoma 
was predominantly rural, heavily dependent upon 
agriculture, and economically depressed only a gen- 
eration ago, these conditions no longer prevail. In 
fact, the opposite is now true. 

Perhaps the most important change which has 
occurred since World War II has been the rural- 
to-urban migration of the state’s population. Cur- 
rently, one-half of Oklahoma’s citizens are concen- 
trated in a 25-mile-wide corridor running diagonally 
from northeast to southwest, an area containing 
the state’s three largest cities — Tulsa, Oklahoma 
City, and Lawton — which together turn out about 
50 per cent of the state’s high school graduates. 
Over the past decade and a half, these three urban 
centers have grown by more than 25,000 people 
each year, whereas the remainder of the state has 
continued to lose population each year. 

Demographic changes of this magnitude have 
created no small degree of social turmoil within 
the state. The people who have moved from the 
farms and the small towns to the cities have had 
to adjust to a new way of life, including new jobs, 
new neighborhoods, new moral and social standards, 




and new political realities. Also, the rural areas 
which have been decimated by the departure of 
their former residents have had to make adjustments 
on a similar scale. 

Not only have the people moving into the central 
cities exerted tremendous pressures on local school 
systems, hospitals, housing facilities, police depart- 
ments, transportation systems, and the like, they have 
also caused a tidal wave of students to descend upon 
those institutions of higher learning located near the 
urban centers. With few exceptions other colleges 
located in areas of declining population, while con- 
tinuing to grow, have grown at a relatively slower 
pace. 

Not only has the population shift had an effect 
on the size and crowdedness of institutions, but the 
resultant change in the state’s economy from agri- 
cultural to industrial has also created the need for 
modifying the basic tasks of colleges and universities. 
The more progressive institutions have already made 
significant adjustments in their curricula to shift 
from a rural economy and outlook to an orientation 
more compatible with an urban and industrial so- 
ciety. Unfortunately, not all institutions have as yet 
been able to make this transition. Much additional 
modification will be necessary if the challenges of 
the present day are to be met. 

The foregoing are only a few of the influences 
which have created the need for a re-examination of 
the functions and the goals of Oklahoma colleges 
and universities. No mention has been made of 
such things as the future impact of technology 
on higher education, nor the impact of new govern- 
ment programs such as Upward Bound, the National 
Teacher Corps, the Arts and Humanities Founda- 
tion, Medicare, and the like. With the burden of 
these and similar programs added to those for which 
higher education is already responsible, institutions 
and state systems alike will need to re-examine their 
present purposes and functions to make sure that 
the limited resources available to higher education 
are being utilized properly in the light of present 
problems and needs. 

It will be the purpose of this report to suggest 
the goals of Oklahoma higher education for the 
next decade; to review the historic functions of 
Oklahoma colleges and universities, both public and 
private; to examine the present functions and pur- 
poses of institutions in the light of current condi- 
tions; and to make recommendations with regard 
to the achievement of Oklahoma’s goals for higher 
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